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HIGHLIGHTS OF BUSINESS IN JANUARY 


The stock market recovered moderately through Jan- 
uary. Favorable factors were the reduction in margin 
requirements from 70 percent to 50 percent, money-easing 
moves by the Federal Reserve, and expressions of con- 
fidence emanating from Washington and elsewhere that 
an upturn in business activity will come by midyear. 
Higher defense expenditures, up more than 20 percent 
from last January and well above the levels of recent 
months, were considered a major source of strength by 
some. An additional source of encouragement was found 
in department store sales, which were almost as high as 
a year ago in dollar terms although down considerably 
from December. 

Other principal short-term economic measures pro- 
vided little basis for optimism. Miscellaneous carloadings 
averaged about 17 percent below January a year ago and 
heavy construction awards were off nearly 30 percent. 
Insured unemployment climbed beyond 3 million, more 
than 60 percent above the year-earlier figures. 


Production Declines Spread 


Automobile production in January dropped to the low- 
est level for the month since 1954. The industry total of 
489,000 cars was nearly 9 percent below December and 
24 percent below January, 1957. At this rate, stocks in- 
creased again, as sales dropped still faster. 

Steel production averaged about 1.5 million tons a 
week compared with 2.5 million tons in the like period a 
year ago and 2.0 million tons in January, 1955. In rela- 
tion to capacity, operations were down close to 55 percent. 

Most other weekly production series ran well below 
the corresponding period last year. Only paperboard pro- 
duction and electric power output held close to the like 
1957 weekly totals and the former was weakening sharply 
at the end of the month. 


Construction Outlays Up 


A new January high brought construction expenditures 
to $3.3 billion. Although this total reflected a decline of 
10 percent from December, it represented a seasonally 
adjusted annual rate of $48.5 billion, compared with the 
record $47.3 billion for the full year 1957. 

Private construction accounted for $2.4 billion, up 
slightly from January a year ago. Record January spend- 
ing for public utilities, office buildings, churches, and 


THE PRESIDENT’S BUDGET FOR 1959 - 





hospitals were the main sources of strength in the private 
sector. However, new private residential construction was 
down only 3 percent from January, 1957 —the smallest 
year-to-year decline in two years. On the other hand, 
seasonally adjusted industrial construction was at the 
lowest point since March, 1956, and store building at the 
lowest in three years. 

Spending for public construction was 6 percent above 
January, 1957, and reached a record seasonally adjusted 
annual rate of $15.0 billion. New January highs in out- 
lays for highways, public schools, and sewer projects 
contributed to the gain, but expenditures for public hous- 
ing, which were double the year-earlier figure, saw the 
biggest advance. 


Manufacturers’ Sales, Orders Down 


Manufacturers’ sales, new orders, and inventories 
declined further in December on a seasonally adjusted 
basis. In all three, reductions occurred primarily in the 
durable goods industries, with nondurable goods indus- 
tries experiencing little or no change. 

Sales by manufacturers were down $500 million to 
$26.7 billion after seasonal adjustment, a somewhat 
smaller drop than in November. Manufacturers reduced 
their inventories by $300 million in December to a sea- 
sonally adjusted total of $53.6 billion, but the ratio of 
inventories to sales nevertheless continued to rise. 

New orders placed with manufacturers, which had 
experienced some buoyancy in November as the result of 
an increase in defense aircraft orders, dropped $900 mil- 
lion to $25.2 billion in December, after allowance for 
seasonal factors. Declines in other durable goods indus- 
tries more than offset the continued flow of new orders 
for aircraft. 

Unfilled orders fell about $1.0 billion to $51.0 billion, 
down over 20 percent from the end of 1956. 


Unemployment Grows 


The number of unemployed workers in the labor force 
increased from 3.4 million in mid-December to almost 
4.5 million in mid-January and all reports indicated the 
total is still going up. The biggest layofis came in auto- 
mobile, aircraft, steel, textile, and apparel manufacturing 
and in the construction industry, but other nonmanufac- 
turing industrics were also beginning to feel the pinch, 
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Deeds, Not Words, Decide 


The economy, like Ol’ Man River, just keeps rolling 
along. Individuals, and even substantial groups, may 
ride the current, or fight it to the point of exhaustion, 
without significantly changing its course or rate of flow. 

This fact is lost upon those who subscribe to the 
commonly held view that what people say, as distinguished 
from what they do, will affect the future course of busi- 
ness. This view appears quite untenable in the light of 
analysis that defines the real forces making for economic 
change. 

A variant of this fallacious view holds that optimistic 
statements and predictions would be influential if only 
they were not made ineffective by expressions of opposed 
views. This, too, must be rejected. The verbal contradic- 
tion is as lacking in significance as the original prediction. 

In short, we believe it is not possible “to talk our- 
selves into a depression.” And we believe it is not possi- 
ble to talk ourselves out of one either. 


Campaign for Confidence 


This thesis is currently being put to an important 
test. The Administration in Washington is undertaking a 
campaign of optimistic talk to restore “confidence.” The 
President himself set the pace, by asserting that ‘there 
are strong grounds to support my confidence that the 
expansion of the economy will soon be resumed.” 

Secretary of Treasury Anderson fell in line by point- 
ing to “a manifestation of more confidence and growing 
confidence in this country which is exceedingly impor- 
tant.”” He hid whatever qualms he may feel by a shift to 
the longer-run: “A healthy and growing economy ... can 
provide not only security but an improving standard of 
living for future generations of our people. This .. . will 
assure us both a strong and adequate defense and a 
strong and virile economy for the imponderable future.” 

Secretary of Commerce Weeks preferred to place pri- 
mary emphasis on past outstanding achievements, partic- 
ularly the record highs of 1957. He used an oversimplified 
business-cycle hypothesis to translate this into optimism 
for the future: “As 1957 ended, adjustments were con 
tinuing in our flexible, free economy. A glance at our 
economic history in recent years will show that our big 
yest year-to-year gain in total output took place just after 
a decline.” 

Secretary of Labor Mitchell found hope in regarding 


seasonal developments as the most important aspect of 
the situation. He predicted that “unemployment will rise 
during the winter months, and at a faster rate than it 
generally does.” The number of jobless will therefore “go 
above 4 million in February.” But it will fall decidedly in 
the spring months, “keeping the top 1958 level below the 
biggest February figure since the war” —4.7 million in 
1950. 

Budget Director Brundage also predicted an upturn 
by June 30, and cited other authorities to support his 
view: “Officials and economists consulted while the 
budget for 1959 was being prepared presented views 
ranging all the way from one that recovery had already 
started to a prediction that it won’t start until late fall.” 

The President coupled the campaign for confidence 
with an appeal for self-restraint on the part of business 
and labor. He indicated that recovery might be threatened 
if they refused to cooperate in holding down prices and 
wage rates. The implication that all may not be secure 
is apparently justified for the sake of indicating where 
responsibility lies. Business and labor were in return 
promised the use of the government’s “powers to help 
keep our economy stable and to encourage sound economic 
growth.” Assurances of future action were also given by 
the others quoted. 


Talk Not Matched By Action 


The history of exhortation does not encourage it as 
a practice. It has been tried time and again without 
producing the desired results. In the immediate postwar 
period, after the elimination of price controls, the failure 
to restrain price increases was so complete that the effort 
came to be contemptuously referred to as “jawbone con- 
trol.” 

One reason for this, of course, is that business and 
labor properly reserve the right to exercise their intelli- 
gence and good judgment. There are many considerations, 
real and financial, that go into the determination of 
business operations. Few businessmen permit reasonable 
opportunities to slip away. But they cannot undertake to 
maintain operations when the opportunities are mere 
figments of the imagination. 

It is a misconception of the business process to think 
that they can continue to invest and spend through all 
circumstances. When orders from customers fall off, out- 
put has to be curtailed. When. inventories are excessive, 
output has to be curtailed, not just to the level of orders, 
but enough lower to work off the surplus. When business 


‘is so slack as to leave a large measure of unutilized capac- 


ity, new investment has to be reduced if ultimate disaster 
is to be avoided. In dealing with problems of this kind, 
businessmen have learned about the kind of indicators to 
watch. Neither their problems nor their fears when busi- 
ness takes an unfavorable turn can be dissipated by 
pretty speeches. 

It is necessary to modify the realities of the situation 
in some significant respect if the course of business is 
to be changed. The Administration’s action does not 
match its words, and therefore does not represent such 
a modification. The special article in this issue points to 
deficiencies of the President’s budget in this regard. The 
budget appears to be litthe more than a compromise 
intended to satisfy everybody: It has some increases in 
spending to satisfy the desire for stronger defenses and 


lor economic expansion; and it has a theoretical surplus 


to satisfy those who fear inflation as the consequence of 
a rising budget. 
(Continued on page 8) 
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ILLINOIS INDUSTRIES AND RESOURCES 








CORSETS AND FOUNDATIONWEAR 


Although foundation garments have been used for 
nearly 4,000 years, the corsetry industry did not flourish 
among the general population until the twentieth century. 
The corset, though always a symbol of fashion in the 
civilized world, has been denounced often in history be- 
cause of its excessive compression of the body by means 
of metal, bone, or wood supports; and criticism of cor- 
setry is not dead today. 

With the exception of barbaric tribal rites, the cus- 
tom of wearing corsetry has been generally associated 
with royalty and wealth throughout the ages. Moreover, 
in various periods of history, corsets have been fashion- 
able for men as well as women. The use of the term 
“corset” first became prominent in 1265, when these gar- 
ments were designed for Richard, King of the Normans. 

As in Europe, the use of corsets in early America was 
common only among the wealthy. Production for the 
mass market did not make any headway until about 100 
years ago, when the invention of the sewing machine 
spurred pioneers in the industry to turn out small lots of 
corsets. But the corset industry did not experience any 
significant rate of growth until the 1900’s when style 
trends were radically altered. 

The past half-century has brought many changes in 
the industry. Discoveries in new materials, such as elastic 
fabrics and nylon, and ingenuity in design, construction, 
and marketing techniques played the primary role in this 
development. 


The Industry Today 

The foundation garment industry produced only cor- 
sets until about forty years ago. Today it includes corset 
accessories, bras, girdles, and maternity wear, among 
other items. In addition, the industry makes miscellaneous 
body-supporting garments, including surgical and ortho- 
pedic supporters, such as fracture appliances, elastic 
hosiery, abdominal supports, and braces. 

In 1957, the value of foundation garment manufac- 
turers’ output exceeded $400 million (excluding surgical 
and orthopedic items). Although the industry grew by 
38 percent in value added by manufacture between 1947 
and 1954, employment rose only from 37,000 to 39,000, 
and the number of establishments declined from 535 to 
491. These figures include the activities of jobbers and 
contractors who, together with the “regular” manufac- 
turers, represent the three types of establishments charac- 
teristically found in the apparel industry. The jobbers 
and contractors together produced about one-third of the 
foundation garments made in 1954. 

Like other areas of apparel manufacture, the founda- 
tionwear industry is characterized by a high degree of 
specialization, only a few items usually being made in 
each plant. Output of foundation garments in 1954 
amounted to 96 percent of the industry’s total primary 
and secondary products. 

Because of the problem in distinguishing surgical and 
orthopedic foundationwear from other medical supplies 
and appliances, the exact value of product in this area is 
difficult to ascertain. However, it would appear from the 


Census of Manufactures that the value of surgical and 
orthopedic foundationwear approximates $100 million an- 
nually, or about one-fourth that of foundation apparel. 


Trends in Foundationwear 


The growth in popularity of foundation garments has 
been relatively steady during the twentieth century, with 
the exception of the 1930's. Retail sales reached an esti- 
mated $660 million in 1957, a record level for the indus- 
try. Although price increases account for some of the 55 
percent rise in sales since 1947, there was a considerable 
increase in the number of items sold. This growth is at- 
tributed to population increases, new developments in 
flexible, lightweight materials, and the continuing “waist- 
line” consciousness of the American woman. 

The Corset and Brassiere Association of America has 
estimated that more than 85 percent of the American 
women 15 years old or older collectively purchase 50 
million girdles and 175 million bras annually. 

Among the more striking postwar trends is the 50 
percent decline in corset production (including surgical 
and maternity types) since 1947 and the large increases 
in production of smaller foundation goods, such as girdles 
(35 percent), elastic roll-ons (38 percent), and bras (40 
percent). Chiefly responsible for this trend was the greater 
use of elastics, which made the smaller pieces more com- 
fortable and lighter than corsets though of equal strength. 


Manufacture in Illinois 

Illinois ranks fourth in corsetry production. The State 
has 29 manufacturing establishments, most of which are 
found in Chicago. These plants each average more than 
100 employees, 80 percent of whom are production work- 
ers. In 1954, Illinois had nearly 3,200 foundation garment 
workers, who were paid $13.5 million in wages. 

Chicago, the Midwestern capital for all types of wear- 
ing apparel, produced approximately 98 percent of the 
State’s foundationwear in 1954. A. Stein and Company, 
the world’s largest producer of elastic goods, is located 
in Chicago. Among the firm’s products are bras, girdles, 
men’s belts and suspenders, and many other types of 
elastic goods. Other major producers of elastic products 
in Illinois are Kabo, Vassar, Blair, Formfit, Gossard, 
Venus, and Powell. 

As a foundation garment producer, Illinois has been 
losing ground, Although the State maintained its number 
of establishments (29) between 1947 and 1954, it dropped 
from second to fourth both in value added by manufacture 
and in total number of employees. Likewise, a decline was 
apparent in the State’s position in the apparel industry 
as a whole. New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania 
were among the states that increased value added by 
manufacture while losing factories during this seven-year 
period. There has been a definite shift toward Southern 
states (especially Texas, Florida, and Georgia) by foun- 
dationwear manufacturers because of the attractiveness 
of cheaper labor. Although Illinois may continue to suffer 
because of this movement, it will remain an industry 
stronghold because of its many major manufacturers. 
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SELECTED INDICATORS 


Percentage changes November, 1957, to December, 1957 
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ILLINOIS BUSINESS INDEXES 
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I | 1957 | change from 

oom (1947-49 Nov. Dec. 

| = 100) | 1957 | 1956 

| 
Electric power". TI 8.0 | 43 1/+0.9 
Coal production’. 89.5 | +1.2| + 1.7 
Employment - manufacturing?. 101.3 — 2.4 — 6.9 
Weekly earnings manufacturing® i$S. 5* + 0.3; + 0.3 
Dept. store sales in Chicago’. . . 120.0> + 4.3} —0.8 
Consumer prices in Chicago’. . . 125.6 0.0/ + 3.8 
Construction contracts awarded® 212.8 —20.8 | —24.0 
Bank debits’. 195.9 +13.1 | +10.1 
fo: eee 83.0 + 1.2 | + 5.1 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)?. | 314.4 +11.4 | + 6.0 
Petroleum production”. . | 136.7 +80/ +41 
_ + Fed. Power Comm.; 7 Ill. Dept. of Mines; # Ill. Dept. of Labor; 
‘Fed. Res. Bank, 7th Dist.; 5U. S. Bur. of Labor Statistics; °F. W 
Dodge Corp.; 7 Fed. Res. Bd; $ Til, Crop Rpts.; ® Life Ins. Agcy. Manag. 
Assn.; ” Ill. Geol. Survey. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDEXES 



































Percentage 
Item December change from 
1957 Nov. Dec. 
1957 
Annual rate 
in billion $ 
Personal income’. . . 342.8" | — 0.8/ + 2.4 
Manufacturing! 
7 ME NSERER STS 320.4" — 1.8] — 7.3 
Inventories re 53.6% b | —- 0.6] + 2.5 
New construction activity! 
Private residential........ 16.1 | — 9.4} — 1.2 
Private nonresidential. . 16.3 | — 6.7} + 5.3 
Total public......... 11.5 —17.8| + 8.1 
Foreign trade! 
Merchandise exports. 20.2 | + 0.4} + 8.9 
Merchandise imports. . 12.5¢° | — 8.9] + 5.7 
Excess of exports........... 7.7 | +20.5 | +14.5 
Consumer credit outstanding? | 
Total credit. Re Ea eae 44.8> | +2.9| + 6.4 
Installment credit . 34.15 | + 1.6) + 7.2 
Pens TORE 5c ok os os ee oe $2.2> | + 2.2] + 3.5 
Cash farm income’...... 38 . 5° — 8.7} — 3.9 
Indexes | | 
(1947-49 | 
Industrial production’ | =100) 
Combined index. . 136 | ~ 2.2] — 7.5 
Durable manufactures. 148" — 3.3 | —11.4 
Nondurable manufactures 127 1 — 0.8] — 2.3 
Minerals...... ; 1214 | — 1.6] — 6.9 
Manufacturing employr ment 
Production workers. 100 1.31 ~~ 65 
Factory worker earnings* 
Average hours worked. 98 | 0.0; — 4.2 
Average hourly earnings. 159 0.0;| + 2.9 
Average weekly earnings. 156 0.0; — 1.4 
Construction contracts awarded?| 219 —16.4 | — 3.6 
Department store sales’. . . 138" | + 3.8) + 0.7 
Consumer price index’. . 122 0.0} + 3.0 
Wholesale prices‘ 
All commodities. 118 | + 0.2); + 1.8 
Farm products... . = 93 | +0.8| + 4.2 
ae | 107 + 0.8 |} + 4.2 
ES Orr 126 + 0.1] + 1.0 
Farm prices® 
Received by farmers. . 89 0.0} + 2.3 
Paid by farmers. 120 +08] + 3.4 
Parity ratio...... 814 | 0.0 | 0.0 
1U. S. Dept. of fommerce; © Federal Reserve Board; *U. S. Dept. 


of Agriculture; * U. 








. Bureau of Labor Statistics; °F. \ 
® Seasonally pl b As of end of ae. ¢ Data are for Novem- 


V. Dodge Corp. 





























* November data; comparisons relate to October, 1957, and Novem- ber, 1957; comparisons relate to October, 1957, and November, 1956. 
ber, 1956. » Seasonally adjusted. 4 Based on official indexes, 1910-14 = 100. 
UNITED STATES WEEKLY BUSINESS STATISTICS 
1958 1957 
Item — = - 
Jan. 25 | Jan. 18 | Jan. 11 | Jan.4 | Dec. 28 | Jan. 26 

Production: 

Bituminous coal (daily avg.).. .thous. of short tons..| 1,381 1,407 1,465 | 1,405 1,138 1,695 

Electric power by utilities .mil. of kw-hr........} 12,399 12,400 12,506 11,692 11,218 12,410 

Motor vehicles (Wards). ..number in thous..... 128 128 | 138 89 92 - 168 

Petroleum (daily avg.). . Ue 6,925 | 6,850 6,863 6,940 7,396 

ee + .1947-49=100....... 87 89 | 88 87 79 143 
Freight carloadings....... thous. of Game. ...... 551 572 | 569 472 410 666 
Department store sales... . 1947-49 =100... 93 | 102. | 108 95 147 96 
Commodity prices, wholesale: | 

ee Ra 1947-49 =100... 118.8 118.7 118.7 118.4 118.4 116.9° 

Other than farm products a and foods. .1947-49=100.... 126.0 126.0 126.0 125.8 125.8 125.28 

ee 1947-49 =100. .. 85.4 84.6 | 84.8 84.3 84.7 91.3 

, Finance: 

OP Tae ere mil. of dol... .. 30,857 | 31,361 | 31,651 32,237 32,288 30 , 349 

Failures, industrial and commercial...number....... 333 260s 324 | 203 166 258 
Source: Survey of Current Business, Weekly Supplements. * Monthly index for January, 1957. 
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Steel Production 


The American Iron and Steel Institute reported that 
steelmaking furnaces operated at an average of 84.5 per- 
cent of capacity during 1957, compared with 89.8 percent 
in the previous year. 

A sharp drop of about a million net tons from the pre- 
ceding month brought December operations down to 65.4 
percent of capacity. For the fourth quarter, production 
declined to about 25 million tons from the 27 million of 
the third quarter and the 33 million of the first quarter. 

Total output for the year amounted to 112.7 million 
net tons. This represented a reduction of about 2.2 per- 
cent from the previous year’s total of 115.2 million tons 
and was approximately 4.3 million tons below the record 
1955 level. At the same time, the industry’s capacity rose 
from 133.5 million tons per annum at the beginning of 
1957 to a record high of 140.7 million tons per annum for 
the new year. As a result the gap between capacity pro- 
duction and actual production continued to expand (see 
chart). 

The institute also announced that the forecast of 
current operating rate (i.e., percentage of capacity 
figures) will no longer be included in its weekly report of 
production. Instead the report will show the estimates 
of production in tons for the current week along with an 
index of production based on the average annual produc- 
tion of steel for the years 1947-49. For 1957 the index 
of production was 134.6 percent of the 1947-49 average, 
compared with 137.2 percent in 1956. 


Unemployment Up 


Unemployment rose sharply in the last four months 
as 1,986,000 persons were added to the jobless lists from 
October to January. The increase brought unemploy- 
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ment to 4.5 million, or 5.8 percent of the labor force. The 
January rise of about 1.1 million was twice the normal 
seasonal advance and the largest monthly increase since 
World War II. In addition the average work week fell to 
38.7 hours last month, an hour and a half less than Janu- 
ary, 1957. 

A year ago the Labor Department classified only 19 
major labor market areas as having a substantial labor 
surplus. By November, 1957, the number had risen to 24. 
Since then, 21 more have been added to bring the total to 
45 out of the 149 areas included in the department’s 
survey. 

Census data, in thousands of workers, for the last 
three months are as follows: 


Jan Dec. Nov 

1958 1957 1957 
Civilian labor force............ 66,732 67,770 68 ,061 
ee errr 62,238 64,396 64,873 
Agricultural........ Tees 5,385 5,817 
Nonagricultural............. 57,240 59,012 59,057 
Unemployment .......0.0sc050ss 4,494 3,374 3,188 
Seasonally adjusted rate..... 5.8 3.2 §.1 


Personal Income 

Personal income fell $2.5 billion from the November 
level and was at a seasonally adjusted annual rate of 
$343 billion in December. This was the sharpest drop 
since the downturn began in September and brought the 
total decline from the peak month of August to $4 billion. 

The bulk of the decrease in the annual rate for De- 
cember was in dividend payments, reflecting a less-than- 
usual volume of year-end extra and special payments. 
Wage and salary payments during the month were down 
$750 million with most of this reduction, as in other 
months, occurring in the durable goods manufacturing 
industries. At $239 billion, the annual rate of payments 
was about $3 billion under the August high. 


Retail Sales 

The Department of Commerce advance estimate placed 
retail store sales during December at $19.7 billion before 
adjustment for seasonal factors and trading day differ- 
ences. The December figure brought total sales for the 
full year to a record high of more than $199.8 billion, 5 
percent above sales for 1956. 

After adjustment for seasonal factors and trading 
day differences, December, 1957, sales were about $16.8 


billion, 1 percent above the previous month and 2 percent 


above December, 1956. 

The preliminary figures released by the department 
also revealed a 1 percent drop in sales by durable goods 
stores during the last month of 1957. However, this de- 
cline, attributable to lower sales by automotive dealers, 
was more than offset by advances in sales of nondurable 
goods stores, particularly general merchandise outlets. 


Construction Outlays Rise Slowly 


According to preliminary estimates by the Commerce 
and Labor Departments, outlays for new construction in 
1957 showed the first slowdown in twelve years. Although 
the year’s total of new construction put in place reached 
a record high of about $47.3 billion, the rate of gain over 
1956 amounted to only 3 percent, the smallest since the 
end of World War II. 

Expenditures were at peak levels in 1957 for a large 
majority of the major types of private and public con- 

(Continued on page 8) 








On January 13 President Eisenhower delivered his 
budget for the fiscal year 1959 to Congress. Though this 
budget asks that expenditures of $73.9 billion be made 
and hopes that receipts of $74.4 billion will be collected, 
there are good reasons to doubt if either of these magni- 
tudes will even be closely approximated by the end of 
fiscal 1959, 

An unusual amount of uncertainty seems to exist in 
Washington both with respect to the level of expenditures 
Congress will ultimately authorize for fiscal 1959, and 
the level of tax receipts the economy can be expected to 
yield in this same period. In this uncommonly disordered 
state of affairs the President’s budget figures lack the 
authority they would have in calmer times, and for this 
reason the current budget is a less reliable planning and 
forecasting guide than previous budgets have been. 


Expenditures Not Greatly Increased 


Table 1 breaks down the expenditures of the past four 
years and those proposed in the President’s current budget 
into their major program parts. Although government 
expenditures are large in absolute size and have been 
increasing year by year, they have been taking up a 
steadily decreasing proportion of gross national product. 
The reason for this is that gross national product has 
been increasing at a faster rate than have government 
expenditures. If this trend is reversed in 1959, it will 
likely result from a decline in gross national product. 

The figures of Table 1 also point out that, with the 
economy producing a gross national product of approx- 
imately $435 billion in 1957, government expenditures are 
in no danger of “breaking” the economy. It is often as- 
serted that large or increasing government expenditures 
will either subject the economy to “dangerous” strains 
or cause it to go “broke” at some future time. This is not 
true. Because of the unemployed resources available to 
the economy, additional goods could be delivered to the 
government without causing “shortages” or “strains” to 
appear. 

With respect to the general outlines of the budget, 
the expenditure figures show both increases and de- 
creases. The President has asked that: spending on major 
national security measures be increased by $1 billion to 


TABLE 1. BUDGET EXPENDITURES 
BY FUNCTION 


(Fiscal years; billions of dollars) 




















| | | m 
| | 1959 
Function | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | (asked 
| (est.) f 
| | or) 
Major national security..../42.1 {41.8 |44.4 [44.9 |45.8 
International affairs and | | 
finance. rc ese oa Ml or .8 fara aa 
Commerce and housing... .| ‘2 2.0 | 1.4 y 1.6 
Agriculture and agricultural | 
ee 4.9 | 4.6 4.9 | 4.6 
Natural resources.........| 1.1 | 1.1 | 1.3 | 1.5 | 1.5 
Labor and welfare........ a5 2.8 | 3.0 | 3.4 | 3.6 
Veterans services, etc......| 4.5 4.8 | 4.8 §.0 | 5.0 
On aa Re | 6.4 | 6.8 | 7.3 | 7.9 | 7.9 
General government..... ‘2 a 1 Se 1.4 | 1.4 
Allowances for contingencies} es + 2 
ae OTT 164.4 |66.5 |69.4 |72.9 |73.9 





Source: The Budget for Fiscal Year 1959, pp. 954-55. 
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$46 billion; spending on international affairs be reduced 
by $200 million to $1.3 billion; spending for civil benefits 
(commerce and housing through veterans services as 
listed in Table 1) be reduced by $600 million to $16.4 
billion; almost $8 billion be allocated to meet interest 
charges on the debt; $1.4 billion be allocated to finance 
the general operations of the government; and that $1 
billion be reserved for contingencies, of which half be 
earmarked for defense. In all, the President asks that $1 
billion more be spent in fiscal 1959 than is expected to 
be spent in fiscal 1958. 

In view of the recent reappraisais of the Soviet mili- 
tary threat and of the state of this country’s defenses, 
perhaps the most striking feature of the President’s 
budget is the relatively modest increase in major national 
security expenditures asked for. The President apparently 
did not choose to go along with those who have been 
recommending really large increases in defense spending. 
It is not possible, of course, to conclude on the basis of 
the information provided by the budget whether the 
President has acted wisely or not. About all one can de- 
termine by studying the budget is that the government is 
undertaking a worthwhile activity (e.g., defense) and 
that it is spending a good many dollars on this activity. 
The major national security programs make up 62 per- 
cent of the\total, and with international items and in- 
terest on the debt, they make up 75 percent of the total. 

In general it is not possible to determine whether too 
much or too little money is being spent on any given pub- 
lic project. The reason for this is that there exists no 
developed criteria for appraising the social desirability 
of the various projects undertaken by governments. For 
this reason such projects are usually judged on other than 
purely economic grounds, which an economist has no 
special competence to evaluate. It is to be hoped, though, 
that the additional information available to Congress on 
the Soviet threat and our defenses will enable them to 
reach a sound decision on this matter. Unfortunately 
Congress does not always act wisely, even when in full 
possession of the facts. 


Anomalies in Civilian Programs 

Civil benefits, which account for a surprisingly small 
part of the budget — only $16.4 billion or 22 percent — 
are slated by the President to take a $600 million reduc- 
tion. However, this reduction depends upon a $700 million 
increase in postal revenues which the President hopes to 
secure through higher postal rates. If Congress does not 
vote these higher rates, then this much more will have to 
be allocated to the Post Office Department and the Presi- 
dent’s carefully got up and painfully thin surplus will 
have no chance of being realized. 

Though the aggregate figures for civil benefits con- 
tain no significant or startling changes, they do contain 
within them some significantly large and even startling 
expenditures. For example, in accordance with the an- 
nounced will of Congress the present budget provides, 
much as earlier budgets have, over $3 billion for the 
stabilization of farm prices and farm income. This ex- 
penditure constitutes a clear waste of economic resources 
and can be condemned on economic grounds alone. The 
proof of this statement lies in the huge stocks of surplus 
agricultural commodities the government has been forced 
to purchase and in the higher prices consumers must pay 
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TABLE 2. SUMMARY OF BUDGET RECEIPTS 


(Fiscal years; billions of dollars) 





























Source 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | (278 | (2°) 
Individual income taxes. ..| 28.7 | 32.2 | 35.6 | 37.2 | 38.5 
Corporation income taxes..| 17.9 | 20.9 | 21.2 | 20.4 | 20.4 
rae CRMNN Soha os 0-8» 0.094 9.1 at 9.1 8.9 9.3 
Employment taxes........ 6 a 3 2 a 
Estate and gift taxes...... 9 t.2 1.4; 1.5 1.6 
eS ae eh. ae Se BS | .8 8 
Miscellaneous receipts... . . | 2.6 3.0 2.8 | 3.3 3.5 

Total. ... 60.4 | 68.2 | 71.0 | 72.4 | 74.4 
Source: The Budget for Fiscal Year 1959, p. 954. 


for their foodstuffs. Thus, the farm support program im- 
poses a double cost of higher taxes and higher prices on 
the consumer. 

It is somewhat pathetic to observe the President, 
throughout his budget, emphasizing the need to cut back 
nonessential programs, to hold “expenditures in future 
years to prudent levels,” to give priority to “national 
security over lesser needs,” and so on. To achieve these 
worthy ends, postal rate increases that would raise $700 
million are recommended, interest rates on certain gov- 
ernment loans are to be increased to yield a few million 
more dollars, various welfare programs are to be cut 
back to save a few million dollars. But in the midst of 
these painful marginal parings which the President rec- 
ommends, this enormous waste stands untouched. If the 
farm support program were to be abolished, sufficient 
funds to purchase 602 B-52’s, or 2,408 Atlas ICBMs, or 
4817 Thor IRBM’s, or 240,850 Falcon missiles would be 
released. Viewed in these terms this program seems 
almost suicidal. One can only hope that Congress will 
soon become educated as the President and the Secretary 
of Agriculture have been, to the undesirable features of 
this program. 


Receipt Increases Are Hypothetical 


Table 2 displays the President’s revenue anticipations 
by major tax categories. Individual income taxes are ex- 
pected to increase by a Ihttle over a billion dollars in 
fiscal 1959, while comparatively small changes are ex- 
pected in the other revenue sources. This expectation for 
higher individual income taxes is based on the assump- 
tion that personal income will increase to $352 billion 
during the current calendar year. In view of the fact that 
personal income has been decreasing lately rather than 
increasing, it must be that the President envisages a 
rather sharp economic upturn in the near future; for 
personal income has fallen from an all-time high of $347 
billion in August to $343 billion in December, 1957, and 
apparently is still falling. The longer personal income 
continues to decrease, as the current business recession 
progresses, the more difficult it will be for the economy 
to hit the $352 billion target in calendar 1958, and the 
more improbable do the budget revenue expectations 
become. 

The President cited five factors in his budget message 
in support of his belief “that the expansion of our econ- 
omy will soon be resumed, bringing higher levels of 
receipts with present tax rates. They are: “The accelera- 
tion of defense efforts already under way, the increasing 
pace of activity in a number of programs involving State 


and local as well as Federal expenditures, the rapid pace 
ot technological advance... 


, the expanding needs and 


desires of our growing population, and Government poli- 
cies designed to facilitate the resumption of growth.” 

To this writer the final three arguments seem wholly 
nebulous and the second somewhat dubious, since State 
and local government units often pursue the awkward 
policy of reducing expenditures as their revenues fall 
rather than increasing them. This then leaves most of 
the burden on the first argument. Whether accelerated 
defense efforts will turn the trick is far less than certain, 
for these accelerated efforts are made up mainly of addi- 
tional orders for the future delivery of military hard- 
ware, not additional spending for present delivery of 
hardware. Since it is spending that causes business activ- 
ity to pick up, and very little increase is projected, it 
appears most unlikely that President Eisenhower’s reve- 
nue expectations can be realized. It seems more reason- 
able, therefore, to expect a deficit of several billion dollars 
rather than a surplus of half a billion dollars. 


Trust Funds 

In addition to the regularly budgeted expenditures and 
receipts the government collects substantial trust fund 
receipts from the public and makes payments back to the 
public out of these funds. Table 3 shows the President’s 
estimates of these payments and receipts for fiscal 1959 
as well as the actual totals for the previous four years. 
These payments increased by rather large amounts in 
fiscal 1957 and 1958 due mainly to the extension of social 


TABLE 3. TRUST FUND PAYMENTS TO AND 
FROM THE PUBLIC 


(Fiscal years; billions of dollars) 





























= 1958 | 1959 

1955 | 1956 | 1957 (est.) | (est.) 

Tate CRORE: oo 6s occ w ss 9.5.| 11.7 | 14.4 | 16.4 | 16.6 
Total expenditures........ 8.5 9.4] 13.0; 15.2 | 16.4 
NR. in are aceon 1.0 2.3 1.4 1.2 ey 





Source: The Federal Budget in Brief, Fiscal Year 1959, p. “41. 
security coverage and the road-building program. The 
expected increase in 1959 of $1 billion is not nearly so 
large as those of previous years, and although it will con- 
tribute to closing the gap between payments and receipts, 
it cannot offer much of a stimulant to the economy. 
Since these funds affect economic activity just as 
other governmental payments and receipts do, a better 
measure of the total impact of the Federal government 
can be gained by consolidating budget transactions with 
trust fund transactions. Table 4 shows the result. A sur- 
plus of half a billion dollarS is expected. This surplus, 
though, is fully as tenuous as the budget surplus. Ex- 
penditures in excess of those recommended by the Presi- 
dent or any failure of the economy to yield the high 
volume of tax receipts the President hopes for would 


TABLE 4. FEDERAL GOVERNMENT RECEIPTS 
FROM AND PAYMENTS TO THE PUBLIC 


(Fiscal years; billions of dollars) 




















| 1958 | 1959 

| 1957 | (est.) | (est.) 

Receipts from public............. 82.1 85.1 87.3 
Payments to the public...........} 80.0 84.9 86.7 
I os cas 3t5-Siee ee | 2.1 6 





Source: The Federal Budget in Brief, Fiscal Year 1959, p. 50. 
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affect this surplus as well as the budget surplus. These 
figures also show that total payments to the public will 
increase by $2 billion if the President’s recommendations 
are effected. This increase bulks to less than one-half of 
1 percent of gross national product in 1957, and, un- 
fortunately, we cannot expect an “increasing pace of ... 
Federal expenditures” of this small magnitude to rouse 
the economy out of its current recession. 

On balance it appears that, in spite of the fact that 
the President’s figures call for a surplus, fiscal 1959 will 
most likely render a deficit. Since the President no longer 
believes deficits indicate a lack of “fiscal soundness” on 
the part of the government, this expectation will now 
probably alarm only one faction of each political party 
and not the broader body of the Republican party nor 
those Democrats who have escaped from “habitual modes 
of thought” and are no longer “the slaves of some 
defunct economist.” 





Deeds, Not Words, Decide 


(Continued from page 2) 


No Gain from Synthetic Courage 

Does this mean that the Administration’s campaign 
for confidence altogether disregards economic realities? 
The answer must be, not entirely. But where real factors 
appear, the discussion does not display a close tie to 
the facts. 

Take two examples: Secretary of Commerce Weeks, 
with reference to the inventory picture, stated: “The 
latest data indicate, on balance, a closer adjustment of 
stocks to current sales.” However, the figures from his 
own department show a steady rise in the ratio of manu- 
facturers’ inventories to sales in 1957, continuing right 
through December. 

Second, Chairman of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers Saulnier said, “It may well be that we have seen 
the most” of the decline in business capital expenditures. 
The next day the Iron and Steel Institute reported that 
the industry’s capital expenditures were being slashed to 
$1 billion from $1.75 billion in 1957. As an aid in in- 
terpreting this, it may be pointed out that $1 billion is 
just halfway between $1.75 billion and $.25 billion. Only 
a rebound in demand can halt the decline at $1 billion. 
jut demand cannot rebound as long as investment is 
dropping sharply. 

Does this mean that the campaign for confidence will 
be wholly without effect? Again, not entirely. Individuals 
may be influenced and for them it may make an impor- 
tant difference. It has always been the difficulty with 
exhortation that it discriminates against those who are 
most cooperative in sacrificing their own interests. To the 
extent that some respond in this way, it creates oppor- 
tunities for others to unload and let the cooperators hold 
the bag. : 

The recent reduction in margin requirements on stock 
purchases is a case in point. Anyone who buys up to the 
hilt at present prices is in danger of losing all he puts 
into the venture. The possibility of a 50 percent decline 
before the bear market is over is not at all in the realm 
of negligible probabilities. 

Effects of this kind, however, are in the category of 
one’s loss being another’s gain. They cancel out and 
therefore make little difference in the over-all aggregates. 
The flow of the stream cannot be much changed by those 
who gain the synthetic courage of the official view. 

VLB 
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Recent Economic Changes 
(Continued from page 5) 


struction. However, the year-to-year gains for some im- 
portant components narrowed considerably, and_ the 
physical volume of total new construction in 1957 (ex- 
penditures adjusted for price changes) was about the 
same as in 1956. 

In their report, the departments noted that the record 
$33.3 billion spent for private construction was only 
slightly above the 1956 total, whereas public construction 
outlays rose 9 percent to a new high of $13.9 billion. 

New private housing activity was down an additional 
10 percent during 1957 but showed signs of checking a 
two-year slide as an autumn rise in apartment building 
pushed the seasonally adjusted annual rate upward 
through the end of the year. 


Farm-Retail Spreads 

Charges for assembling, processing, and distributing 
farm-produced foods averaged about 4 percent higher in 
1957 than in 1956. The marketing margin, or farm-retail 
spread, for the farm products in the total family “market 
basket” increased from an average annual rate of $582 in 
1956 to $607 in 1957. This advance was the largest year- 
to-year increase since 1951 and was about three times the 
average annual rise during 1952-56. 

The prices which farmers received for food products 
increased during the year for the first time since 1951. 
The farm value of foods in the market basket rose about 
3 percent from an average annual rate of $390 in 1956 
to $400 in 1957. 

As a result of these changes, the farmer’s share of 
each dollar consumers spent for farm foods remained 
unchanged at 40 percent. The trend in the farmer’s share 
of the retail price of farm products is illustrated in the 
accompanying chart. This share measures gross returns 
and includes all costs as well as net profits. 

Another result, of course, was that the consumer had 
to pay the grocer 4 percent more in 1957 than he did in 
1956 for the same amount of food. The retail cost of the 
foods in the market basket rose from an average annual 
rate of $972 in 1956 to $1,007 last year. 

FARMER’S SHARE OF RETAIL COST 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


PUBLICATIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS OF BUSINESS INTEREST 


School Enrollment 


The results of a recent survey conducted by the Bureau 
of the Census indicate that school enrollment in the 
United States reached 41.2 million in October, 1957. At 
that time the number enrolled was approximately 27 per- 
cent higher than the number enrolled five years earlier. 
It is estimated that population growth accounted for 
about three-fourths of the increase and a higher propor- 
tion of youngsters enrolled in school accounted for one- 
fourth, 

An appreciable increase between 1952 and 1957 was 
recorded in the fall school enrollment in each age group. 
The number of enrolled children between 5 and 13 years 
of age increased slightly more than 25 percent, and the 
number of students between 14 and 17 years of age 
increased by approximately 24 percent. The greatest per- 
centage change in school enrollment came in the institu- 
tions of higher learning, where those between 18 and 24 
years increased 42 percent, and those between 25 and 34 
years rose 89 percent. lhe number in each age group in 
1952 and 1957 is shown in the following tabulation (in 
thousands ) : 


October October 
Age 1957 1952 
5-13 years..... Ne AR: 28 , 534 22,756 
14-17 years.... a.) 7,341 
18-24 years.... Sea 1,935 
25-34 years... Ss Perr 820 433 


The report indicated that 94 percent of the persons 
between 5 and 13 years old were enrolled in school in 
1957 compared with 92 percent in 1952. For those 14 to 
17 years old, the percentage increased from 85 to 90, For 
persons 18 to 24 years old the proportion rose from 15 
to 20 percent, and for those 25 to 34 years old from 2 to 
+ percent. 


Growth in Number of Business Concerns 

By the middle of 1957, the United States business 
population reached a record number of 4.3 million oper- 
ating concerns. This represented an addition of about 
30,000 firms from a year earlier. The recent rise was 
attributable to small net increases in all major industry 
groups except manufacturing and construction. This gain 
was about half the rise that occurred from mid-1955 to 
mid-1956., 

The number of contract construction firms was off 
slightly last year, the first decline since the end of World 
War Il. Though this industry experienced the largest 
losses in number of firms during the war, it was char- 
acterized by greater-than-average gains during the re- 
conversion period. Except for seasonal variations the 
number of manufacturing concerns remained steady dur- 
ing the 1955-56 period but declined slightly between mid- 
1956 and mid-1957. Conversely the growth in number of 
retail trade firms'was greater last year than the previous 
year. Gains in all other major industrial segments were 
approximately half as large as those of the previous year. 


Building and Maintenance 


Continental Materials Corporation, 6306 North Cicero 
\venue, Chicago, Illinois, has announced the development 
and production of a multi-purpose building material 
called Calsi-Crete. Calsi-Crete, a lightweight cellular con- 


crete, is so light that it can actually float. Reportedly, 
nails can be driven into it, and it can be sawed, chipped, 
and chiseled into numerous shapes. Also the material has 
unusual fire resistance, high insulation value, dimensional 
stability, and good acoustical qualities. 

“Syncron,” a chemical- and weather-resistant, fast- 
drying enamel paint, has been introduced to the market 
by M. J. Merkin Paint Company, Inc., of 1441 Broadway, 
New York, New York. Such an enamel paint can be used 
for all metal painting — both exterior and interior — in- 
cluding iron and steel, clean or rusted, as well as alu- 
minum and galvanized iron. The recorded time for drying 
is five minutes. A better enamel for industrial and main- 
tenance uses was the primary objective in the develop- 
ment of this new product, and both painted and unpainted 
surfaces react equally well to its application. 

Minneapolis-Honeywell has developed a device to dim 
or brighten building lights according to the amount of 
natural illumination. A phototube is mounted outside the 
building next to the windows of the area to be controlled. 
It is expected that about five units would be needed to 
control the lighting of 20,000 feet of floor space. The 
estimated cost is $600. 


Expansion in Cattle Feeding 


According to a recent article published by the United 
States Department of Agriculture in Agricultural Situ- 
ation, cattle feeding is a booming business. Slaughtering 
of steers increased by almost two-thirds between 1951 
and 1957. Stocks of cattle on feed are also at a new 
record at the end of the second period of rapid growth 
by this industry in the last twenty-five years. The first 
came in the late 1930’s (see chart). 

There are four main reasons for this increase: 
greater demand for beef in general and for higher grades 
of beef in particular; larger production of and lower 
prices for feed; changes in merchandising; and the intro- 
duction and spread of new technological methods. 

Apart from the general increase in cattle feeding, 
there have been three major changes in feeding opera- 
tions. First, feeding is no longer confined to the Corn 
Belt area but has expanded into the West and the South. 
Second, the feeding period has been shortened. Third, 
there is a growing emphasis on moderately high finish in 
cattle. Fewer coarse and underfinished cattle now go to 
slaughter, and extremely high finish in cattle has also 
become less popular. 


CATTLE ON FEED, JANUARY 1, 1958 
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LOCAL ILLINOIS 


Most Illinois business indicators for December showed 
gains from the previous month. Manufacturing employ- 
ment and construction contracts were important excep- 
tions. Of the indicators registering increases, bank debits, 
life insurance sales, and petroleum production gained 13 
percent, 11 percent, and 8 percent respectively. 


Postal Receipts 


Total Illinois postal receipts for 1957 amounted to 
$182.9 million, an increase of $10.9 million or 6.2 percent 
over a year ago. Except for the city of Bloomington, all 
twenty cities listed reported a rise in postal receipts, 
Chicago providing the lion’s share with $9.3 million (see 
chart). 

Even though the yearly figure for the State is higher 
than the previous one, it should be noted that there was 
no appreciable change during the last half of 1957 as 
compared with the same period a year ago. Postal re- 
for the month of December showed a decline of 
from December, 1956, with eleven cities out 


ceipts 
2.3 percent 
of the twenty listed reporting a decrease (see page 11). 


Revolving Credit Study in Illinois 


Revolving credit plans were found in use in 257 Dh- 
nois retail stores as of July, 1957. So reports Robert H. 
Cole in a recent publication titled Revolving Credit pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Business Management, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. Known by various names but generally 
called “revolving credit,” this type of plan, commonly 
found in retail stores today, is a hybrid between the open 
charge account and the installment account. It was used 
for 14 percent of their 1956 net sales, with a range from 
a low of 3 percent to a high of 60 percent. Surprisingly 
enough this type of credit plan was not peculiar to any 
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DEVELOPMENTS 


one section of the State, nor to any one size of city, nor 
to any one size of store. 

Most of the plans in Illinois have been introduced 
within the last three years, predominantly in department 
stores. A service charge of 1.5 percent per month was 
being used by the largest number of stores, with a sub- 
stantial number reporting a charge of 1 percent per 
month. Others use a plan requiring a 6 percent payment 
at the time of the purchase. This would be equivalent to 
an annual rate of 20.5 percent for the six-month period 
in which payments must be completed. 


Vegetable Crop 


The Illinois Department of Agriculture reported that 
vegetable growers had another good year in 1957 with 
leading commercial vegetable crops valued at nearly $20 
million. This was, however, 5 percent below 1956's vege- 
table crop in value and 4 percent below in acreage har- 
vested. Onions and snap beans were the only fresh 
market crops that did not measure up in value to last 
year. All others — strawberries, cabbage, sweet corn, cu- 
cumbers, carrots, tomatoes, watermelons, and cantaloupes 
— exceeded their 1956 values. 

The report further indicated that among commercially 
processed vegetables, sales of green peas and tomatoes 
were higher than in 1956, whereas those of asparagus and 
sweet corn declined. Illinois ranked third in the nation 
in the production of sweet corn for processing and fifth 
in green peas. The State ranked fifth in the asparagus 
market, sixth in production of tomatoes for processing, 
and ninth in sweet corn for fresh market. 


Giant Shovel 


One of the world’s largest shovels has been put into 
operation by Midland Colleries, Inc., at its strip mining 
site in Knox County. south of Galva. The bucket swings 
on a 140-foot boom and can scoop up more than 100 tons 
of earth at a bite. This is 70 cubic yards, enough to fill 
two railroad gondolas. 

More than a year was required for the construction 
of the shovel and more than 80 rail cars were needed to 
move the parts. Total weight is 2,800 tons and when in 
operation, the shovel uses enough electricity to serve a 
city of 5,000. Coal will be moved to a Midland plant in 
Henry County for processing. 


Missile Fuels 


The Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation has an- 
nounced that the firm is developing solid propellants for 
missiles and rockets at its Ordill works near Marion and 
will test them south of Herrin. It was pointed out that 
there is no direct relationship between the solid propel- 
lants division and the company’s other facility in the 
same area which manufactures explosives and related 
products. 

The company has purchased a tract of waste stripped 
land south of Herrin on which it is installing test facili- 
ties. This will be the proving ground for the rocket pro- 
pellants made at Ordill. The rocket motors will be imbed- 
ded in large blocks of concrete and held immobile so that 
there will be little disturbance in the area except for 
noise. If the operation is successful, there will be a 
constantly increasing demand for more people to operate 
the facility. 
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COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC DATA FOR SELECTED ILLINOIS CITIES 
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| Building . . Depart- Bank Postal 
Permits! posed ar 4 a ment Store Debits* Receipts® 
(000) nai oe Sales‘ (000,000) (000) 
(000 kwh) (000) 

Ea waltiid eiiatik os oo. sete ee ee $50,569" (1,133 ,482* $638 , 104* $17 ,120* $17 ,979* 
+ ; {Nov., 1957.... +138 .8 +2.1 +8.7 +44 +13.1 +17 .9 
Percentage change from... . .. \Dec., 1956....| +877 —f.3 412.7 er +101 ae 

NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
RR SNR 5 oe Ses Ser $41,100 853,163 | $480,426 $15,720 $15,698 

fNov., 1957....1 +187.7 +2.0 +12.5 +45 +13.9 +16.2 
Percentage change from... .{ neo” 1956. °° || 4114°2 -2.8 +16.7 0 +10.8 be 
er re? pee! Bo. gas $ 589 n.a. $ “4 $ 68 $ 147 
@ {Nov., 195 —24.4 +3. +40 —0.5 +18.8 
Percentage change from 'Dec., 1956. +888 40.4 ee 438 —7'9 
Med 40 bx00ctecceboekacue ee oe $ 214 na. $ 7,218 $ 44 $ Pg 
{Nov., 1957 —36.3 +11.9 +25 +3.5 +26.2 
Percentage change from... ./ ne” 1956 ~58.6 +10.8 +1 +6.2 +18.4 
DE As bce ieotreeieteae ee. x 383 na. $11,109 $ 82 $ 127 
. J Nov., 1957 —55. —8.3 +41 +2.0 +29.1 
Percentage change from... ./ no” 1956, -118 ~14.0 aj +0.4 —7.7 
WINN 650005 pe derienct descr $ 113 n.a. $ 5,531 n.a. $ 63 
4 {Nov., 1957 —82.6 —1.0 n.a. +27.2 
Percentage change from...) ne. 1956. || 4.43'0 +123 +61 
Rock Island-Moline....................... $ 531 26,421 $11,142 $ 105> $ 172 
» ote {Nov., 1957 —26.1 +15.4 +1.2 n.a. —2.3 +21.5 
Percentage change from... .1 no” 1956." "| 4.17'0 +153 +19.7 +8.4 —11.4 
th 2s hic 5 eow'da gaceene eet $1 ,820 45 ,370° $20 ,057 $ 184 $ 268 
: Nov., 1957 +56.5 +3.2 +1.0 +46 +2.1 +385 
Percentage change from... .{ noo” 1956, +0.4 42.2 45.2 ~4 he +10 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
MI ies oo eis ow een nates - or 8,554 $ 5,54 $ 64 $ 88 
en Nov., 1957... .|+1,932.5 +6.0 —4.3 n.a. —3.9 +0.1 
Percentage change from... .) oo” 1956, 323.7 +1.4 +19 42.8 -9.0 
Champaign-Urbana......................, $ 122 12,450 $ 8,379 $ 69 $ 131 
- ; Nov., 1957 35.8 +4.3 —5.5 n.a. —0.2 +42.8 
Percentage change from... ./ ho*” 1956 ~71.6 +132 45.5 =$it ore 
I iin en tard Meas wetted Get eee $ 114 12,381 $ 6,066 $ 46 $ 81 
7 Nov., 1957 —4.2 —0.8 —9.9 +54 —5.2 +40.8 
Percentage change from Dec... 1956. 91 0 46.5 81 9 ~15.5 40.2 
Cedi lnadnadichslnawoteber inde $ 360 35 ,633 $13 ,490 $ 118 $ 135 
, {Nov., 1957 —44.4 +0.3 +7.1 +42¢ -—-3.6 +39.9 
Percentage change from... .{no°” 1956, —24.7 45.8 +7.9 —3e ~§3 42.5 
GE, 6 hoger ciedean ees: sa a cian a $ 856 9,012 $ 4,811 n.a. $ 51 
eS et {Nov., 1957....] +715.2 +2.8 +6.2 n.a. +40.9 
Percentage change from... . Dec.. 1956 41,280 6 46.2 413.7 +98 
Need cet ee svts een cae to $ 787 49, 106° $18,217 $ 239 $ 322 
N 1957 89.6 —4.6 —1.1 44° lé.2 24.9 
Percentage change from... . ‘ Dee 1956 = 2 77 414 bie as ie 
WI sans es Phd don ea $ 166 10,243 $ 5,475 $ 47 $ 80 
i eR RS (Nov., 1957. —62.9 ae +8.4 +42 +8. +21.3 
Percentage change from... .‘ no” 1956 +167.7 +6.3 +4.7 ae’ +11.2 =3.9 
Springfield................. AG al eon $ 360 35,900° | $13,727 $ 128 $ 288 
hee ; ms a 
Percentage change from... . ab és coat a %, 133 ee <a = 5 be 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
MS exc bees 25k ble aneeuces $ 110 12,422 $ 8,668 $ 165 $ 83 
woven Nov., 1957 +64.2 | +6.0 -9.1 n.a. +17.8 +53.1 
Percentage change from. Dec.. 1956 461 8 | 452 8 1 496 37 
Et reat Ge Pa! eine $ 396 12,487 $ 4,877 | £2 $ 50 
been Rass (Nov., 1957 +970.3 —0.4 af 7 n.a. 415.5 +57.5 
ercentage ( ange rom. Dec 1956 +202 1 — 0 a +7.0 0.0 
i issaig Hab ban wake ele, uae $ 48 | 10,340 $4,563 | na. $ 55 
re Nov., 1957....) -36.8 | +1.3 | 9.1 | ae +41.3 
Percentage change from. : Dec., 1956... | —28 4 | +30 6 — - | —13.0 





* Total for cities listed. © Includes East Moline. 
Sources: ' U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
November, 1957. Comparisons relate to October, 1957, and No 
Seventh (Chicago) and Eighth (St. Louis) Districts. 
office reports. Four-week accounting periods ending D 


© Includes immediately surroundin 
Data include 
veinber, 1956. 
Department store sales 
ecember 13, 1957, and December 14, 1956. 
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percentages rounded by original sources. 


g territory. n.a. Not available. 
Federal construction projects. 


* Local power companies. * Data for 
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